CHAPTER III

THE LONG PARLIAMENT : FALKLAND AND THE CHURCH

OF all the important questions which came before the
Long Parliament, there was none to Falkland so im-
portant or so Interesting as that of the Church. The general
nature of the ecclesiastical problem has been already indi-
cated.1 In the early months of the Long Parliament we
necessarily come to closer quarters with the issues involved.
Those issues were by no means academic. For more than
a quarter of a century the Arminians had had it all their
own way in regard to high ecclesiastical preferment For
the last ten years their domination had extended to politics.
They not merely held *' all the best bishoprics and deaneries
in England," they dictated the policy of the Crown. As to
the growing unpopularity of this ecclesiastical regime there
can be no question; but It Is exceedingly difficult, in view
of much conflicting evidence, to gauge public feeling as to
any particular method of reform. Were the people sick of
Episcopacy and panting for Presbyterianism ? BailHe evi-
dently thought so, and wrote to his friends on i8th November,
1640, in the highest spirits. " Episcopacie Itself beginning
to be cryed down, and a covenant cried up, and the Liturgie
scorned. The toun of London, and a world of men, minds
to present a petition for the abolition of Bishops, Deanes
and all their aperteanances. It is thought good to delay it
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